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" Two or three fields north of Cahernagat is another, but 
much larger enclosure, of a different class — a Calhiragh — in 
which may be seen the ruins of -an ancient oratory, to- 
gether with numerous monumental stones and graves, and 
in the dry wall outside the enclosure, sunk in the grounds is 
the rudest, and perhaps one of the largest, stone crosses I have 
ever seen. Mr. Goodman having made an examination of a 
few of the graves, found in one of them a number of curious 
natural objects, which must have been brought some distance 
off, mostly from the sea-shore." 



George Petrie, LL. D., read the following notice on some 
Roman Coins lately found near Rathfarnham, and presented 
to the Academy by Mr. R. Glennon. 

" It may be in the recollection of the Academy that I have 
on various occasions drawn their attention to the facts of fre- 
quent discoveries of Roman, Carthaginian, and other ancient 
coins having taken place in Ireland, and that on those occa- 
sions I expressed my opinion that it was desirable to preserve, 
when practicable, such coins in our National Museum, and to 
record the places and times of their discovery. Such has been 
the course pursued by the Antiquarian Society of Denmark, 
which boasts the Sovereign as their President. The Royal 
Society of Copenhagen can now boast of a large collection of 
ancient foreign coins found in Denmark, and deposited in their 
National Museum ; and the results have been of great interest 
and historical value. I regret, however, to be constrained to 
say that as yet we have done very little in this way, or indeed 
.even in endeavouring to make the valuable collection of our 
own ancient coins which we possess, and which was the gather- 
ing of an individual of our body, a more perfect one. And 
hence it is that I have now availed myself of the opportunity 
afforded me of again drawing the attention of the Academy to 
this subject, on the occasion of having to present to our mu- 
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scum a few ancient Roman coins, recently found in the vicinity 
of our city. 

"These coins were found by a person digging in, or adjacent 
to, the grounds of a gentleman's place called Fonthill Abbey, 
situated a little to the south of the village of Rathfarnham ; and 
they were given by the finder to Mr. Glennon, of Suffolk-street, 
who brought them to me as objects which I might consider of 
some interest, and accept as a token of personal regard. Per- 
ceiving, however, at a glance what the coins were, I deemed 
it desirable that they should be placed in our own Museum ; 
and, at my request, Mr. Glennon unhesitatingly acceded to me 
the privilege of presenting them to the Academy in his name. 

"It may be further remembered that, in my former remarks 
upon the frequency of such discoveries in Ireland, I had occa- 
sion, more than once, to direct attention to the somewhat 
curious fact of the finding of Roman coins at or in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of this particular locality. But though 
this fact was interesting, there was nothing in it of striking 
importance — nothing that could not be, at least plausibly, ac- 
counted for. The coins so found, with one exception, were 
either coins of the early emperors, or, as more frequently, of 
those posterior to the establishment of Christianity by Constan- 
tine; and in either case it might fairly be conjectured that 
such coins had been brought into this country by merchants 
trafficking with Roman Britain or Gaul ; or by the marauding 
Scots who so frequently warred with the Romans in the pre- 
sent Scotland ; or, again, by Roman Christians who may have 
sought a refuge in Ireland from Pagan persecution. But such 
conjectures cannot be indulged in to account for the discovery of 
the coins I have now to present to the Academy ; for though 
they are Roman, they are not of the class previously noticed: 
they belong not to the times of the Empire, but to those of the 
Republic ; — in short, they present us with specimens of the as, 
and some of its subdivisions or parts, all of which appear to be 
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of a contemporaneous period. In the few remarks which I 
have to make on these coins I have nothing new to offer — no- 
thing respecting them which is not familiar to most, if not all 
of my hearers : yet perhaps it may be desirable that I should 
call up in their recollections a few of the most characteristic 
features of their type, and one or two of the principal facts re- 
specting their history. 

" From the ordinary works on Roman coins and Roman an- 
tiquities we learn that, as far as known, the as, a?s, or piece of 
brass, which was originally of a pound weight, and hence called 
as libralis, is stamped or impressed with the two-faced head of 
Janus on one side, and, as a symbol of his arriving in Italy by 
sea, the prow of a ship on the other. The semis, semissis or 
half, is marked with the letter S, and has usually the head of 
Jupiter laureated. 

"The triens or third has the head of Minerva, and is marked 
with four round knobs, as being originally of the weight of four 
ounces. 

"The quadrans or quarter has the head of Hercules wrapt 
in the lion's skin ; and has three knobs. 

" The sextans or sixth has the head of Mercury with the 
cap and wings, and has two knobs or discs. 

"I should perhaps add, that there was a still smaller division 
of the as, called unica; it bears the head of Rome, and is marked 
with a single knob or disc : but of this no specimen was found, 
or at least preserved. In truth, a coin of this kind, if of a 
contemporary age with those found, would be so small as to 
be unlikely to attract notice. 

" I should further observe, that the as and its parts were, as 
in some, if not all, the specimens now brought under notice, 
originally all cast, not struck; but in time the smaller di- 
visions were struck, though the larger continued to be cast 
till the as fell to two ounces, or, as in the specimen before us, 
a single ounce ; and they were all of copper, and usually 
marked with the word Roma. 
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"It only remains for me to say a few words in reference to 
the probable era of these coins, and this, fortunately, is a point 
which can be determined with sufficient certainty by an exa- 
mination of their several weights. As I have already re- 
marked, the as was originally of a pound weight, and its parts 
were, of course, in relative proportions. But, according to 
Pliny, in the first Punic war, A. C. 264, on account of the 
scarcity of money, ases were struck weighing only the sixth 
part of a pound or two ounces ; and he regards this as the first 
reduction of the as in its weight. This opinion or statement 
of Pliny's is, however, regarded as an error both by Niebuhr 
and Pinkerton, the latter of whom, on this point, thus ex- 
presses bis opinion : — 

"'Ifwe trust Pliny,' Pinkerton observes, ' the as conti- 
nued of a pound weight till the first Punic war, when the ne- 
cessity of the Roman affairs forced the State to reduce it at 
once from a pound weight to two ounces. But this account, 
which is indeed improbable in itself, is confuted by the coins 
which remain : for we find ases and their parts of all weights, 
from the pound downwards to Pliny's two ounces. The as 
must, therefore, have gradually diminished to ten ounces, to 
eight, to six, to four : and when the size was so much reduced, 
still more gradual diminutions must have taken place, to three, 
to two ounces. One or two of the pieces which remain might 
even imply that the decrease was more slow, to eleven, to ten, 
to nine, &c.' — Essay on Medals, vol. i. p. 126-7. 

" Pliny further informs us that during the second Punic 
war, while Fabius was Dictator, about 2 1 5 years before our 
era, the ases were further reduced in weight to one ounce ; 
and that afterwards, by the law of Papirius Turdus, who was 
Tribune of the people about 175 years before Christ, it was re- 
duced to half an ounce, at which weight it continued till Pliny's 
time. 

" Finding, then, that the as among these coins is about an 
ounce in weight, and that the lesser coins are in just relative pro- 
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portions with it, we are authorized, as I think, to infer that they 
were all minted between the years 214 and 175 before our era, 
or, in other words, that they are about two thousand years old." 

DONATIONS. 

1 . Five Roman coins found near Rathfarnham. Presented 
by Geo. Petrie, LL. D., on the part of Mr. Richard Glennon. 

2. A small group carved out of white stone, probably in- 
tended to represent the Virgin and Child. Presented by 
John Rorke, Esq. 

3. The number of the Dublin Satirist for March, 1810, 
containing a letter on the then state and prospects of the Royal 
Irish Academy, by " A Member" and F. R. S. Presented 
by Joseph Huband Smith, Esq. 

4. Dr. R. R. Madden, on the partof AndrewO'Reilly, Esq., 
of Paris, presented to the Museum of the Academy the sword 
of the late Colonel (Jules) Terence O'Reilly, in the French 
service, as a memorial of the man and the corps to which he 
belonged ; by whom the traditional reputation of Irishmen for 
gallantry and bravery in the French army was maintained to 
the last moment of the existence of the Irish Legion. 

In connexion with this last donation, Mr. A. O'Reilly has 
forwarded the following notice of his relative, Col. O'Reilly. 

" He was born in Dublin 4th November, 1 783, and entered 
the Irish Legion in the service of France, afterwards the 3rd 
foreign Regiment, on the 21st Nivose, an. 12, (11 Jan., 1804). 
He was promoted provisionally to the rank of captain, Aug. 
10, 1809, and confirmed in this rank March 4, 1810; and on 
March 15, 1814, he was appointed chef de bataillon in the 
lOlst regiment of the line, and confirmed in this rank by 
Louis XVIII. June 15, 1814, and placed on half-pay, being 
noted for Buonapartism. 

" After Napoleon's return to France we find Mr. O'Reilly 
aide-de-camp of General Loison, at Ligny, Quatre Bras, and 



